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Feed Thou the flame, lest, burning low, 
We lose the grace Thy love hath lent, 

That we may watch like lamps that glow 
Before Thine awful sacrament. 

By those night hours when Thou wast bent 
Upon the mountain side in prayer, 

By all their merits still unspent, 
Accept my service and my care. 



A VISIT TO THE " SOLACE," THE HOSPITAL SHIP OF 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

By BEATRICE VAN H. STEVENSON 

Secretary, New York State Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service 

Up and down the ocean, plow the modern monsters of the deep, 
the mighty battleships which guard our shores, the special pride of 
every loyal American, the warships of the Atlantic Fleet ! 

Almost unnoticed in the rear of the flag-ship may be seen a little 
steamer painted white with a band of green above the water line. She 
is classed as a non-combatant, for she carries no guns or weapons of war. 
Yet she is ever on the alert, fighting the sternest of all battles, the 
never-ending fight to sustain life, to restore health, to conquer death, 
and overcome sickness and disease. 

Salutamis Solace! our one hospital ship, the pioneer in our navy, 
who has blazed a trail in the annals of hospital work at sea which 
many should follow if "the blast of war" again rings in our ears. 

When the fleet comes into port popular interest and enthusiasm 
centre around the battleships. Few people know anything about the 
Solace or remember that her medical officers, in 1898, had the honor 
of inaugurating the first complete system of antiseptic surgery at sea. 
But the medical officers extend a warm welcome to all visitors who 
wish to see the ship, and willingly explain every detail of the arrange- 
ments for taking care of the sick or wounded of the navy at sea. 

The medical personnel consists of six doctors and fifty nurses. The 
ship has beds in readiness for 180 patients, but in great emergency 
room could be found for about 250. The seaman branch and the 
sick and medical branch are entirely separate. The surgeon in command 
receives all orders from the Navy Department and transmits them to 
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the captain of the ship. The discipline of the medical branch is in 
the hands of the surgeon in command. 

The nurses are all male. On entering the navy the hospital ap- 
prentices, as the nurses are called, enlist for four years. They are 
sent to the Naval Hospital at Washington for six months' training 
before being detailed to the ship and the other naval hospitals. While 
on the ship they are given daily instruction by the surgeons, and 
have to take an examination each year. The hours on duty are from 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m. Men are allowed off duty every other day. There 
is a permanent night nurse, and men are specially detailed for night 
work as required. Plenty of reading matter is supplied the men, and 
they have a piano, also a graphophone, for entertainment when off duty. 

The hospital branch occupies space on all four decks. On the 
hurricane deck aft is the isolation ward, divided into three separate 
compartments containing in all thirty beds. (The nurse in charge 
had patients with tuberculosis, measles, and mumps to care for on the 
last voyage north from Cuba.) 

On the main deck are six state-rooms for sick officers, and a large 
spacious operating room with white tiled floor, lighted by good ports 
and an abundance of electric lights. It contains two white enamel 
operating tables, two white enamel and glass instrument tables, stands 
for basins for solutions, etc., and a surgeon's wash-stand, the water 
supply being controlled by foot pressure so that the hands need not 
be used. There is a large sterilizing outfit, a generous supply of instru- 
ments and dressings, and a large elevator connecting directly with the 
surgical ward with room for the patient on the stretcher and nurses. 
The quarters of the medical officers, and the officers' mess-room which 
runs athwart the ship, are on this deck. There is a dentist room 
with complete equipment for dental work. There is always a dentist 
on board, and the men of the fleet are sent here for treatment. There 
is a specially equipped room for eye and ear, nose and throat work and 
an X-ray room with thoroughly up-to-date appliances. On the deck is 
space for promenade with comfortable lounging chairs for the use of 
convalescents and the medical staff. There is also on the main deck 
a well-stocked bacteriological laboratory in charge of Surgeon Clark who 
offered to supply any variety of pathogenic germs wanted ! 

On the berth deck are the two main wards. The surgical ward 
has bunks for 74 patients. The bunks are of iron piping with ex- 
cellent springs and hair mattresses. They are double banked and two 
abreast so that they are easy of access on both sides. Small lockers 
are provided for each patient to keep his personal effects in. There are 
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large ports on either side which allow free access of fresh air. In bad 
weather these, of course, have to be closed, but electric fans are provided 
along both sides of the ship and there are also large ventilating pipes 
and blowers. There is a small operating room for dressings and minor 
operations. 

The medical ward is similar to the surgical ward except that there 
is a large hatch which can be opened to assist in ventilation. There 
is a small dressing room for pus cases, a portable tub bath for fever 
cases, and an oven for "baking" treatment of rheumatism. Outside 
of the wards are folding shelves which can be used as serving tables 
for the patients' food. The general diet is all prepared by the ship's 
cook, but there is a small diet kitchen in charge of the hospital corps 
for preparing special diet for the patients. All food is distributed by 
the nurses. There is a large laundry plant on this deck and apparatus 
for disinfecting mattresses, bedding, etc., and an isolation cell, well 
padded and covered with white canvas, for the insane. 

There is a large compartment for the hospital apprentices. They 
swing in hammocks and during the day have folding tables and benches, 
which when not in use, are suspended from the deek beams. 

Some of the regulations for hospital apprentices sounded queer to 
"land-lubbers." For instance, "hospital apprentices must not sit on 
their clothes bags"; "hospital apprentices must wear their shoes and 
not go bare-footed." 

On the lower deck are the store rooms for supplies, dressings, 
medicines, and a large open space with blackboard where the medical 
officers lecture to the hospital corps. The head nurse's room is on this 
deck adjoining the post-office. There is a storehouse for the patients' 
effects, which they bring with them when assigned to the ship for 
treatment. 

The facilities for the transfer of patients aboard the ship are most 
adequate. There are large ports which can be opened to admit of 
stretcher cases being carried aboard or they can be carried up the gang- 
way. 

The ship is well supplied with fire hose and the men are put through 
the fire drill regularly every month. The nurses are required to remain 
with the patients while the crew of the ship handles the hose. There 
is a distilling apparatus on board, and all the water used is distilled 
on the ship. Last, but by no means least in importance, there is an 
ice-machine, so that even the ice needed can be manufactured on board. 
The entire outfit on this ship for the care of the sick is most efficient 
in every way and it is to be hoped that the Navy Department will soon 
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be successful in obtaining the necessary appropriation to provide in 
the same way for the sick and wounded of our Pacific Fleet. 

The Solace has an interesting history dating from the Spanish- 
American War. On referring to the annual report of W. K. Van 
Reypen, Surgeon-General U. S. N., dated Oct. 1, 1898, we read that: 
" The question of the proper care and transportation of sick or wounded 
at sea had long been a subject of consideration by the Bureau. . . . 
By direction of the President and by the authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the steamer Creole, of the Cromwell Line between New 
York and New Orleans, was purchased and designated as an ambulance 
ship. . . . The merchant ship Creole became the ambulance ship Solace 
in sixteen days, fitted with a large and well-lighted operating room, 
etc. ... As soon as the Solace received her stores, she sailed for the 
blockading squadron and arrived in time to take on board the wounded 
at the bombardment of San Juan. She then collected the sick or wounded 
from other vessels of the squadron and sailed for New York, where on 
June 5 fifty-seven patients were landed at the naval hospital. 

" On June 8 she sailed for Guantanamo and was present to take 
on board the wounded marines in their fight with the Spanish troops. 

" As soon as the Spanish fleet was destroyed in the battle of July 3 
she took on board the wounded from the Brooklyn and all the Spanish 
wounded, giving them the care and attention that had never before been 
given to the wounded of friend or foe in any naval combat, and that 
could only be given by an ambulance ship. As there was still space 
left on the Solace for wounded men, she went to Siboney and took 
on board 44 army wounded and sailed for Hampton Eoads July 12." 

So back and forth all that summer the Solace travelled, " on every 
trip loaded with medical stores and supplies and also with delicacies 
and comforts which were supplied in abundance for the sick and wounded, 
by generous and patriotic individuals and societies from every part of 
the United States ; " a bright contrast to the sombre record of transport 
after transport which came north, in 1898, sick and dying huddled 
together on their decks, lying in torment for the lack of the barest 
necessities of life, little nourishment, less medicine, bad water, no ice ! 
Eemembering these horrors of war we are thankful that we have at 
least one ship which keeps faith with the Geneva Convention, and all 
hands join in wishing her God-speed on her next voyage across the 
ocean. 

(Note.— The BoUwe sailed with the Atlantic Fleet about November 1 to 
visit English and French ports.) 



